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other country. The book cover is of close-grained wood, in three panels, each carved 
in minute details, cut in quarter-inch relief. The cover is heavily gilt, and lined 
with silk, protecting the first page of the manuscript. This page is of a rich-glazed 
Prussian blue, with the opening words of the book in raised gold characters in a cen- 
tral inset panel. The next page has a miniature on the left, and then every page to 
the end of the book is painted in letters of gold or alternately in lines of gold and 
silver. 

Mr. Landon's chapters on Religion, Manners and Customs, Art, and Lamaism 
were, perhaps, imposed upon him by the nature of his subject. They are interesting 
in themselves, but the author fully acknowleges his indebtedness to other writers and 
makes no claim to originality. He has used his material legitimately and without 
making any very serious mistake. 

The heat of composition is probably responsible for the confusion of pronouns irt 
the following passage on page 221 : 

On his (the Chinese Amban's) way he met Mr. Nicholls, an American, at Ta-chien-lu, the frontie 
city, where he seems to have spent some time in extracting money from the Chinese prefect and the 
Tibetan " gyalpo " alike. He seems to have asserted his intention of restoring Chinese authority, and 
he admitted no sympathy with the Tibetan desire for seclusion, arguing that if Sze-chuan was open tc- 
foreigners there could be no reason why the pretensions of the Tibetans should be permitted for a mo- 
ment. He moved on to Batang for the same dubious purposes that had detained him at Ta-chien-lu. 

The grammatical construction of the first sentence makes Mr. Nicholls the ex- 
tractor of money, but the context shows that throughout the passage he, his and him 
are meant for the Amban. Mr. Nicholls is mentioned, as it seems, only to make 
him report, in a foot-note, that hair and nail-parings of the Dalai Lama were sold 
at enormous prices in Ta-chien-lu. There is nothing strange in this ; the Chinese, 
like other men, have the craze for amulets and relics. 



Ulrich Schmidel. Viaje al Rio de la Plata (1534-1554). Notas 

Bibliograficas y Biograficas por Bartolome Mitre. Prologo, Traduction y Ano- 
taciones por Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo. Buenos Aires, Cabaut y Cia. Edi- 
tores, Libreria del Colegio — Alsina 500, 1903. 

The " Junta de Historia y Numismatica Americana," on the banks of the La 
Plata River, has put out the first volume of its " Biblioteca," a Spanish rendering 
of Huldrich or Ulrich Schmidl, of Straubing, published in German, as is well known, 
for the first time in 1567 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The translation from the 
original German into Spanish is due to Don Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, also the 
notes and the prologue, whereas the biographic and bibliographic annotations are 
from the pen of General Bartolome Mitre. It is an octavo of 491 pages, printed by 
Cabaut & Co., at Buenos Aires in 1903, and adorned by a number of illustrations, 
the execution of which deserves much credit as reproductions of old pictures, of land- 
scapes, actions, Indians, etc., from the Hulsius edition of 1599, including a reputed 
portrait of Schmidl, several facsimiles of his signature, and three maps — one from 
Hulsius, " Schifffahrten " (1599), the second from the Map of South America, by 
Delisle (1700), and the third by Father Jolis in 1789, giving the topography and 
ethnography of the "Gran Chaco." 

It is with great pleasure that we compliment the publishers for the excellent work 
they have done, typographically and pictorially, making the book a pleasing addition 
to any library, as far as its output comes into play. 

Now to the literary part, introduced to the reader by an ' Advertencia, " written 
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in better taste, that is, with less buncombe than is often the case with South Ameri - 
can books of the kind. The bibliographic and biographic notes by Don Bartolome 
Mitre follow, and there is much in them that is interesting and even of value. The 
minute dissertation about the name of Schmidl might have been considerably short- 
ened, for, to any one who is thoroughly acquainted with German names, North, 
Central, and South, it is a familiar fact that terminations in "el" and "1" are 
usual in southern German simply as diminutives, and, with children, used in an 
endearing sense. General Mitre is no Germanist; Neither has he been successful 
in his parallel between Bernal Diaz del Castillo and Huldreich Schmiedel. That 
both were soldiers is about all they have in common, and they share this with many, 
many others, whether writers or not. Of this class, Spanish -American literature has 
a number of cases, and just us important and valuable ones as either of the two men- 
tioned. Pedro de Cieza (even if he had written but the first and second part of his 
chronicles), for example, stands on a much higher level, and, as far as we know, he 
was a soldier, too, at least during the time he spent in South America. The works 
of the two mentioned are indispensable to students of Spanish- American history, and 
Schmiedel is more valuable to the geographer, the naturalist, and the ethnographer 
than Bernal Diaz, in a certain way, but there is no occasion for placing them apart 
from, or above, any of the other Spanish writers of note on the early times of dis- 
covery and colonization. 

The Prologue by Seftor Lafone Quevedo relative to the identification of geo- 
graphic terms, of names and places, and especially of Indian tribes, cannot fail to 
be of solid value and an important contribution to knowledge. He treats in it of his 
own country, where he is at home, and on which he has at his command a large liter- 
ary material. He is, on these matters, entitled to a very respectful hearing. But 
when we come to his Spanish rendering of the old German text or, probably, of any 
text in German, we regret to be compelled to apply the Italian proverb : Traduttore- 
Traditore. It would be unpleasant to allude in detail to the glaring proofs, fur- 
nished by his translation, of the fact that the German idiom, whether modern or 
ancient, is to him a book with more than seven seals. We must, however, in order 
to substantiate our statements allude to a few of his errors: (p. 140), Feur gemacht 
he gratuitously changes into Feier gemacht, rendering it by: "and there we rested." 
How far his ignorance of German has developed is further exemplified, in the same 
place, by rendering fire as synonymous with aziicar, or sugar; (p. 158, note I.), Of 
Pluetig, which he correctly translates in the text by bloody, he says in his note, " it 
might be supposed a derivation from Blau — blue." Since when has blood sprung 
from blue — a colour that has so little to do with it? The expression blaues Blut (blue 
blood), is used in a wholly exceptional sense; to apply it literally will be news to such 
as have acquired German elsewhere than in Buenos Aires; (p. 182, note 5), It maybe 
asked how zerprechen, to break, comes to mean zarpar, to sail or leave (applied to a 
ship), whereas the context itself clearly indicates that the three ships remained there, 
and only the two others left. More portentous yet is the rendering of Mil der Zeit 
(in the course of time) by mientras esto, instead of con el tiempo. Still more incom- 
prehensible is the mistake, persistently repeated, of translating Die Frauen gehenn 
mil ihrer scham bedeckt or Beddeckt mil ihrer scham by the absolutely contrary: no se 
tapan las verguenzas. Enough of these lamentable errors, that show how the would-be 
translator had better have limited himself to annotating and left the translating part 
to such as know German. 

Very valuable is the Appendix, through the number and importance of the docu- 
ments it contains. In many respects (the translation always excepted) the book is a 
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great improvement on the version of Ternaux-Compans, who had not at his com- 
mand the documentation of which the present volume gives such an abundance of 
rare — nay, of unique — material. A. F. B. 

The Story of the Congo Free State : Social, Political and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Belgian System of Government in Cen- 
tral Africa. By Henry Wellington Wack. xv and 634 pp., 125 
Photographic Reproductions, Maps, Appendix and Index. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London, 1905. (Price, $3.50.) 

This volume tells the history of the Congo Free State from its inception, through 
the periods of formation and development, down to the present time. It is a story 
worth recording. All students of the African movement know that no other part of 
barbarous Africa, not even Uganda, has made such progress as the Congo Free 
State. This is shown by many material facts. Even photographs give abundant 
evidence. The pictures in this volume of railroads, steamboats, schools, missions, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, farms, and trade schools where natives are learning car- 
pentry, printing, tailoring, and other forms of skilled labour supply incontrovertible 
testimony to the transformation in progress. 

The author is a lawyer and a student of African affairs. His legal training un- 
doubtedly helped him to write his able analysis of the political relations of the Congo 
Free State from the Berlin and Brussels Conferences to the present year. He dis- 
cusses the legal aspects of the founding of the State, the regime which the Berlin 
Act sought to introduce into the Congo Basin, the principles upon which the Congo 
system of internal government is based, and questions of frontier and diplomatic set- 
tlements. The attention the author has given to African matters also helps him in 
his treatment of the geography and tribes of the Congo, though he is not a geo- 
grapher. Mistakes occur, such as the statement that the Aruwimi joins the Congo 
just below Nyangwe (p. 52). It was not Dr. Junker who discovered the Welle, but 
Dr. Schweinfurth, and it was Grenfell instead of Van Gele(p. 53) who revealed the 
lower Mobangi, and ascended it 400 miles, though it was Van Gele later who estab- 
lished its identity with the Welle- Makua, and proved it to be the largest Congo tribu- 
tary. Such inaccuracies are not numerous, and are easily corrected. 

It is not within the scope of the Bulletin to comment on the accusations brought 
against the Congo State in England. Four chapters, however, are filled with the 
testimony of men of world-wide reputation, who say in effect that the recitals of out- 
rages upon the natives and of bad administration are perverted and exaggerated 
statements; and evidence is adduced that the progress of the State and of the natives 
under its rule has been remarkable, and that the State is prospering in a greater 
degree than any other of the African colonies. 

The book is in large part the story of this progress, which is, indeed, remarkable 
when we remember that only twenty-five years ago the Congo region was the darkest 
part of Africa. At that time the Arab slave-raiders carried on their trade with 
brutality over the eastern third of the Congo Basin. The Congo Free State brought 
about the complete suppression of these devastating bands, and there is now no slave- 
raiding in this vast territory — a third as large as the United States. Cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, inter-tribal wars, and other great evils have been suppressed in large 
areas, and before many years will disappear entirely. 

Here are some condensed facts that are given in exlenso in this volume: 

Thirteen telephone and telegraph offices are open in the State. The telegraph extends from Boma 



